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territories which were annexed to the French Empire outright:
the new French departments which were constituted out of the
Netherlands; out of the German districts on the left bank of the
Middle Rhine and on the lower reaches of the Ems, Weser, and
Elbe; out of the Italian districts in the Upper Basin of the Po and
along the Mediterranean coast from Nice to Terracina (including
the whole of the basins of the Arno, Ombrone, and Tiber); and
out of the ex-Venetian and ex-Hapsburg territories on the eastern
sea-board of the Adriatic and in its hinterland from the Bocche di
Cattaro to the eastern bank of the Isonzo and to the headwaters
of the Drave. On the other hand we have those dependencies of
the French Empire which were formally not less independent than
Prussia, Austria, Russia, or Spain, but were practically not less
subject to French control than the neighbouring non-French terri-
tories which had been reduced officially to the status of integral
parts of the French Imperial body politic; and this second group
includes not only the Napoleonic Kingdom of Italy (which was an
integral part of the French Empire in all but name), but also the
Kingdom of Naples, the states members of the Confederation of
the Rhine, the Duchy of Warsaw, and Switzerland, together with
such small fry as the principalities of Lucca, Piombino, Benevento,
Pontecorvo, and Neufchatel, and the republics of San Marino and
Danzig.
When these two groups of territories have been amalgamated in
our mind's eye, we shall find that, if we leave out of account the
two outlying dependencies of Warsaw and Naples, the residue
almost exactly coincides in area with the domain of a medieval
city-state cosmos which we have plotted out in another context.1
And, if we now set ourselves to think of the Napoleonic Empire
as a belated episode in the history of this medieval galaxy of
Northern Italian and Western German and Flemish city-states,
we shall find historical explanations for the extent and the date and
the duration of Napoleon's conquests, and for the provenance of
Napoleon himself, instead of having to resign ourselves to being
baffled by a series of historical problems that are insoluble so
long as we insist upon thinking of the Napoleonic Empire as a
momentary aggrandizement of modern France in the course of her
latter-day competition with the other Great Powers of the modern
Western World.
In the first place we shall observe that the extent of the Napo-
leonic Empire, as we have defined it above, is just what we should
expect if its social function was to provide the medieval Western
city-state cosmos with a universal state (in the sense in which that
i  In III. C Hi) (*), vol. iii ,pp. 344-7, above.